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EDITORIAL 


TWO SUMMERS AGO we were deploring the lack of light-hearted and 
frankly humorous articles about librarianship. Two Christmases back 
they came like a spate of fast bowlers to confound us with their riches. 
Singe that time, to judge by contributions received (though not always 
published), the opinion has become established that the Assistant Librarian 
is predominantly concerned with such a view of librarianship—light- 
hearted, whimsical, cynical,even at moments witty; but, heaven forbid, 
never serious. The view, encouraged no doubt by the tone of some of 
our Official reports, could not be more mistaken. We cling stubbornly 
to the belief that assistants are willing to take their librarianship seriously, 
and we emphasise once more our standing invitation to them to discuss 
matters of moment in this journal. Our correspondence pages have 
always been healthy, but comment on the opinions of others is not by 
itself enough. It is necessary sometimes to stick out our own necks, to 
give others the pleasure of wielding the chopper; some of them may even 
agree with our views, and say so! We urge all members, therefore, and 
especially all our recent correspondents, to take the bolder course, and 
submit an original article for publication. Probably not all of them will 
be accepted, but that possibility never dismayed anyone who believed 
that he had something worth-while to say. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


A.A.L. DANCE. on discussions recently organised by 

The Liverpool and District Division the Committee. The first three, 

is holding a Dance at the Royal Covering Classification and Catalogu- 

Hotel, Southport, on Thursday, 22nd i085 Assistance to Readers, Library 

September (during the L.A. Confer- Organisation and Administration will 

ence Week), 8 p.m. till midnight. be available by ist September, price 

Dance tickets may be obtained from a “i + —s bw: ee 

the A.A.L, Publications stand at the rary Here aoe ren agg - 
Conference or on application to the si , ibis 

’ tary. Price 3s. 6d. Refresh- 

- samaneeoord Dress optional. LEEDS SCHOOL OF LIBRAR- 

IANSHIP OLD STUDENTS’ ASSO- 

E. K. WILson, CIATION We are asked to announce 

; ___ Hon. Secretary, that in spite of difficulties, this associa- 

Art Library, William Brown Street, tion hopes to continue, Its next social 

Liverpool, 3. function will be the Annual Dinner, to 

be held in Sheffield on Saturday, 8th 

THE eee pp October. Interested members should 

ON EDUCATION IN LIB - get in touch with the secretary, Miss 

SHIP (London Region) is publishing P. Harding, Sherwood, nny Road, 

a series of “ Notes for Tutors,” based Sheffield, 6. 
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TALKING ABOUT READING 


ALEXANDER BARON 
By A. C. JONES 


JUST AS his ex-service heroes, Jack Agass in Rosie Hogarth and Mark 
Strong in With Hope, Farewell, find difficulty in settling down in the civi- 
lian world in which they reluctantly return, so Alexander Baron has never 
really found his place in the world of fiction. His first novel, From the 
City, From the Plough, was hailed as the greatest yet written about the 
late war; his short story, “The Sentry,” received a respectful reading on 
the Third Programme: and yet it is generally agreed that his later work 
falls far short of his early promise. His six books constitute an excellent 
laboratory for the student of literature who would consider some of the 
= of fiction writing and the qualities which go to make up a good 
novel. 

It is a truism that, in some sense, every novel is autobiographical : 
a common fallacy that every living incident in a novel must be the 
recorded experience of the novelist. But it is clear that Baron has kept 
more closely than most writers to the borderland between fact and 
fiction, and in this lies the key to his strange inequalities. Successful 
novels are of two kinds: on the one hand, the novel form is the 
medium through which the author conveys his view of life (Angus 
Wilson, Hemlock and After); on the other, the novel is just a 
well-constructed story (most of C. S. Forester, for example). At the 
highest point (Hardy, Dickens, Dostoevsky), there occurs a fusion of plot 
and philosophy. The truly great artist in fiction or any other medium 
must have the ability to enter deeply into his own experiences, and 
Baron clearly has that ability in relation to his experiences of war. 

From the City, From the Plough (1949) is a fine novel because in it 
he does more than tell a story about one little war; he conveys something 
of the nature of war and of men at war (as Crane did, and as Conrad 
conveyed something of the nature of sea and of men at sea). His story, 
realistically told, is that of a regiment from the tiresome training of 
1941, through D-day landings to its eventual annihilation. His powers 
of invention were scarcely called into question; the plot, its time sequence, 
its dramatic climaxes, its logical beginning and end, were already there. 
But Baron’s fine writing and deeply felt emotions put flesh on the bare 
bones. 

This first success was followed by There’s no Home (1950), the story 
of a battalion in Sicily, not in action this time but at rest, awaiting the 
invasion of Italy. All the earlier qualities are evident, the record of an 
atmosphere, the characterisation, knowledge of the soldier mind; but 
this time the thread of historical action is missing, and the plot which 
Baron supplies in its place is scarcely adequate for its purpose. The 
episodic treatment so successful in the novel of action becomes a cause 
of weakness when the framework is less assured. 

The Human Kind was not published until 1953, but in conception 
and no doubt in much of its actual writing it belongs with these two 
earlier works. It is a series of unconnected episodes—‘ short stories ” 
we must call them, though “ essays” would be more accurate—of army 
life during the war: England, Sicily, Normandy. The volume supple- 
ments the two full-length novels, explaining some passages, giving 
alternative versions of others. “The Sentry” is here, and a straight- 
forward account of an incident which became transformed in There’s 
no Home; and “ Mrs. Grocock’s Boy” uses again, as in a kaleidoscope, 
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some details of the invasion scene in From the City, From the Plough. 
Just as an artist’s sketches may be more powerful than his finished work, 
so it is notable that in these episodes Baron, freed from the necessity of 
fabrication, achieves the emotional intensity of his first great novel; and 
if he sometimes verges on the sentimental, we must remember that senti- 
mentality was in the air at the time of which he writes. 

In Rosie Hogarth (1951) and With Hope, Farewell (1952) he turns 
his attention to the post-war scene. Jack Agass, one of the sergeant types 
we have already met in action, faces up ineffectually to the problems of 
peace; so does Mark Strong, notwithstanding the fact that he, for a 
change, was cast as a fighter pilot. Rosie Hogarth is a novelist’s novel, 
in which the strengths and weaknesses already noticed become more 
clearly apparent. As a social study of life in a particular corner of 
post-war Islington it rings absolutely true. The characters, though some 
seem less clearly observed than the ones encountered under fire, are yet 
for the most part convincing and interesting. (Their hearts of gold 
would not shame William Saroyan, but Baron shares with Saroyan at his 
early best the ability to convince us that people really are like this). 
But a social study of post-war Islington containing some well-drawn 
characters is not a novel. On one plane or another something must 
happen to those characters in order to produce a successful novel of either 
of our two kinds—something at the least plausible, something at the best 
inevitable; and the framework into which Baron’s people are fitted is so 
artificial as to be quite unconvincing. The solution to the enigma of 
Rosie Hogarth herself is in fact so heavily stage-managed that it provokes 
shudders of irritation instead of some sympathy for the right to hold 
unpopular views, as the author seems to have intended. 

With Hope, Farewell (1952) is no more satisfying; it adds little to 
our convictions about anti-Semitism which is its theme, and the hope 
of the title is too little and too late to relieve a rather pointless gloom. 
For once, too, the characterization is uncertain, and in spite of the confi- 
dence with which he handles local colour the author is, on this evidence, 
as much out of touch with London’s Jewry as with the “few ” of Fighter 
Command. 

Before considering Baron’s latest novel it will be interesting to review 
the pros and cons so far. His greatest novel, From the City, From the 
Plough, is a work of near-fiction only, a pocket history of the invasion 
of Normandy in which the historian has recorded not only the battles 
but also the thoughts and emotions of a group of men to whom he has 
given fictitious names. This is the method of the historical novelist, 
over whom Baron has the advantage that he has actually met his charac- 
ters—and his delineation of them is almost always flawless. The Human 
Kind is a work of similar quality, but There’s no Home belongs to both 
worlds: the observed incidents are powerfully recorded; the fictitious 
recitative is seldom very convincing. The two later novels fail because 
they are in no sense historical narratives, and the author’s invention is 
inadequate to his task. The two greatest qualities apparent in his work 
so far are his character drawing and his flair for violent crowd scenes— 
battle in Normandy, bonfire night in Islington, anti-Jewish demonstrations 
in Dalston. 

There was every reason to expect, therefore, that Baron would be 
attracted sooner or later to the medium of the historical novel, where the 
narrative thread would be provided on which to display his more certain 
qualities. He could have chosen no more suitable subject than the 
conquest of Mexico for his first attempt, and although The Golden 
Princess (1954) must be accounted another failure it is a more glorious 
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one than those which preceded it, and an interesting one in the develop- 
ment of this very interesting novelist. Baron’s Conquistadors have much 
in common with the regiment in From the City, From the Plough. They 
are drawn as individuals, although one feels that the author is less 
comfortably inside their minds than in those of his 1944 comrades, 
Substantially, this is a retelling of the Prescott story—though an impressive 
record of original research is also appended. There are no more magni- 
ficent battle scenes than those here recorded, and Baron succeeds in 
re-creating them with a warmth and colour which are sometimes absent 
from Prescott’s stately narrative. In particular, his account of the 
Nocte Triste—the Night of Sorrows on which Cortez and his band were 
first expelled from the city of Mexico—is a supremely effective piece 
of imaginative writing. The weakness of this novel is its indiscipline. 
The very wealth of the material, all of it written up in exemplary fashion, 
gives the same impression as one of Hollywood’s more lavish spectacles 
(and since Hollywood must sooner or later turn to this story, would it 
be unkind to guess that the possibility was in the author’s mind?). 
Everything is here, from beautiful slave-girls to the destruction of a city, 
from human sacrifices to pre-fabricated warships. Baron is no Tolstoy, 
and 395 pages cannot digest a novel on so mighty a theme. 

What, then, of the future? Further historical novels are perhaps 
to be expected; but it would scarcely be surprising if Baron broke quite 
away from the novel form—biography, for example, would seem to be a 
field particularly well suited to his talents. At least there is no reason 
to believe that he is written out. He is having difficulty in finding his 
place, but a place he surely must find. 


“I WANT TO BE A LIBRARIAN ” 


On Saturday, 25th June, there was broadcast in the “I want to be...” 
careers series featured on Children’s Hour, a half-hour programme on librarian- 
ship as a career. This programme was indirectly the result of pressure by the 
A.A.L. for a broadcast on librarianship as one way of celebrating the Diamond 
Jubilee of the Association. 


The programme was in dramatic (and romanticised) form, and told the 
story of Waring, a young boy, entering the profession via his local public 
library, returning from national service and proceeding to library school 
before obtaining his first professional post in a special (industrial) library. 
The story was perhaps given some authenticity by recordings made at Chiswick 
Central Library and the School of Librarianship, North-Western Polytechnic. 

The Honorary Secretary would be pleased to hear from any librarian who 
has received enquiries regarding entering the profession as a direct result of 
this programme. 

E.M. 


SPRING GROVE POLYTECHNIC, ISLEWORTH 


We are asked to point out that part-time classes in Librarianship are still 
continuing at the Spring Grove Polytechnic, London Road, Isleworth, and they 
are unaffected by the transfer elsewhere of the full-time. school. 


Provision for 1955-6 includes courses for the First Professional, Registra- 
tion and parts of the Final examinations. Inquiries (HOU 1488) and 
enrolments are invited after September 12th. 
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THE SUMMER EXAMINATIONS, 1955 


Tutors’ COMMENTS, edited by O. S. ToMLINSON. 
Registration Group C—Organisation and Administration. 


The team of contributors who have assisted with the answers to 
this examination is L. L. Arden, D. V. Arnold, W. F. Broome, A. G. S. 
Enser, D. J. Foskett, R. J Hoy, F. N. McDonald, E. S. Raven, W. L. 
Saunders and A. Thompson. The Editor is deeply obliged to them 
for their unstinted help, readily given, in spite of many other commit- 
ments, holidays and the fact that they were required to produce their 
notes in a very short time. 


One of the instructions regularly given to contributors is not to 
waste space by criticism of the questions or the paper as that is not the 
purpose of this feature, nor do such notes help students. We will 
depart from our custom this time to congratulate the examiners of this 
Group on the very fair and sensible paper presented. We have heard 
this comment from many quarters. The questions present that nice 
blend of theory and practice that is the best way of testing the capa- 
bilities of potential chief librarians. Other examiners could do well to 
note. One criticism that has been made is that many of the questions 
could not be answered fully in half an hour. We think that is not a 
valid comment and would remind students that the examiners realise 
the time element presses the candidate and only expect summaries of 
points to be made in such answers. The well-informed could always 


write for more than half an hour on anything. Brevity and clarity are 
as much desirable attributes in librarians as the other qualities we wish 


to test. 


Students will do well to remember once again that each of these 
answers represents but the views and opinion of a single qualified 
person, and that other answers may well be equally acceptable to the 
examiners. Tutors continually emphasise the danger of the stereotyped 
model-answer that trips off the pen whatever the question. 


Considerations of space have caused the omission of an answer to 
question 9 (a). It was considered that the other part of the question 
would present a less familiar and equally useful point of view. 





Q.1. Discuss the value of statistics 


Stock (additions, 
as an aid to library administration. 


placements). 


withdrawals, re- 





It seems necessary first to enumer- 
ate the statistics usually collected by 
librarians. A start can be made by 
using the headings recommended for 
an Annual Report (covered by the 
code-word GIESIR for ease of remem- 
bering):— 


General statistics (population, sta‘, 
rateable value). 


Income (Fees, fines, rate). 


Expenditure (books, salaries, wages, 
upkeep, loans), 


Issues (by departments, subjects). 


Readers (adult, 
tickets). 


junior, schools, 

To be of value, statistics must be 
accurately compiled and, when used 
comparatively, must be based on 
mutual conditions. Given the two 
premises above, the value of statistics 
as an aid to library administration 
depends on when, why and where they 
are used. 

The librarian can use the statistics 
of a single subject, statistics of sub- 








jects in relationship to each other, or 
in comparison with similar statistics 
of other authorities. He will use them 
in preparing his annual estimate, 
supplementary estimate, annual re- 
port, in support of a special project, 
to answer questions asked of him by 
his committee, or governing body, or 
to answer questionnaires. 

Without the aid of statistics the 
librarian would have no yard-stick to 
measure increases or decreases; would 
have no ready means of interpreting 
the meaning of comparative figures; 
would have no readily understandable 
and presentable evidence to support 
his claims for, or answer to attacks 
upon, the service; and would be very 
soon in conflict with other chief offi- 
cials of his authority, eg., the 
treasurer. 

Clearly defined statistics, accurately 
compiled, will always be of value, 
since such figures are usually the 
only tangible evidence a librarian can 
produce, especially in a committee 
room. But whenever statistics are 
used comparatively their value may 
not only be dispelled but harm done 
to the end in view if care is not taken 
to ensure that the comparable bases 
equate each other in every respect. 

For example, in a comparison of 
statistics of issues, library “A” may 
include reference library issues, block 
issues to schools, staff issues and so 
on, whereas library “B” only totals 
actual book issues over the counter 
for home-reading. Again, library “A” 
may allow readers four tickets each 
and fourteen days reading time for 
loans, whilst library “B” only allows 
two tickets per reader and twenty-one 
days reading time for loans. It is 
obvious that a comparison of the 
issue statistics between these two lib- 
raries will have little practical value, 
and indeed, would be misleading 
unless the differences in compilation 
were clearly stated. 


Provided statistics are kept as 
enumerated earlier, and not enlarged 
to cover extraneous detail, thereby 
wasting time, staff and stationery, the 
value of statistics as an aid to library 
administration covers the fields of 


II 


book provision, the number and use 
of staff and the husbandry of the 
service as a whole. 


Q.2. Summarise the arguments for 
and against the division of library) 
staffs into professional and non 


professional groups. 
Arguments FOR:— 


1. Inevery type of library there are 
many duties necessary to the efficient 
running of the system that do not 
need the attention of professionally- 
trained librarians, but are done 
them. It is uneconomic and wasteful! 
of manpower to misemploy people in 
this manner and helps to produce an 
inefficient service. Some would be 
better performed by professionally 
trained clerks, or other personnel. 

9) 


2. To misemploy professional per- 
sonnel leads to feelings of frustration 
amongst them and produces _inefli- 
ciency caused by this frustration 
and/or by their inability to carry out 
professional duties because of routine 
demands on their time. 


3. The present method, common to 
many libraries, of recruitment of staff 
with a view to each and every one 
becoming qualified and a_ potential 
chief librarian is unrealistic. It mis- 
leads recruits about their possibilities 
of a career and wastes time and money 
in training and examinations to no 
purpose. It would be better to have 
two streams of recruitment, the non- 
professional staff much in the present 
way, the professionals either by more 
stringent demands of education, inter- 
ests and character (thus leading to the 
selection of an “elite corps”) or by 
encouraging professional entry at a 
later stage, e.g., graduates or library 
school trained. 


4. The reduced need for profes- 
sionally-intending staff will lead to 
the production of better recruits. 
The knowledge that present methods 
mean a long period of “ apprentice- 
ship,” in which a lot of time is spent 
in routine work of little professional 
value discourages many from taking 
up librarianship, or, as they find out 
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the facts later, leads to their early 
departure. Other professions are 
much more attractive in that they 
mostly train professional staff on 
professional duties. 


5. It will be easier to employ part- 
time and temporary staff for routine 
duties in those districts where there is 
a shortage of recruits. This type of 
person expects to do routine work. 


6. In actual practice many libraries 
do employ their staff in this manner. 
Some knowingly (particularly special 
libraries) and many unconsciously, by 
allocating routine duties to those of 
their staff who fail to qualify or show 
interest. It would be more honest in 
the first place to acknowledge that 
they will do non-professional duties, 
and not employ all juniors on such 
duties irrespective of their career 
intentions. 


7. The employment of two strata 
will lead to a _ better realisation 
amongst employers and public of the 
nature and value of librarians. 


8. The use of non-professionals 
would not necessarily lead to “dead- 
end” jobs. They would be paid ade- 
quately and there would be oppor- 
tunity for higher paid supervisory 
posts: there would also be the normal 
wastages through marriage, etc. 


9. The system works in scores of 
other jobs:—in industry, banks, hospi- 
tals, law, engineering, local govern- 
ment departments, etc. It has also 
been found to work in many libraries, 
especially in the U.S.A. To ensure 
its success carefully planned work 
schedules must be drawn up and per- 
haps the whole of our current ideas 
re-thought, especially in the arrange- 
ment of buildings and departments 
and in the reader service approach. 
Some semi-professional jobs may have 
to be outlined but these could use- 
fully be performed by trainees. 

Arguments AGAINST :— 

1. It is impracticable to separate 
professional and _ non-professional 
duties in many departments (especi- 
ally small branches), 

2. The employment side by side 


of two differently recruited, paid and 
intentioned groups will lead to bad 
staff relationships and produce admini- 
strative headaches. 


3. Many seemingly simple routine 
processes do in fact require a good 
deal of professional knowledge, train- 
ing and judgment in their execution. 
The fact that one must introduce semi- 
professional grades demonstrates the 
impossibility of division of duties. 

4. The employment of staff on, 
presumably, lower educational qualifi- 
cations than now, will lead to a dimin- 
ution of staff standards all-round and 
to a general lowering of pay. Un- 
scrupulous employers might use this 
to dilute the staff and reduce the num- 
ber of professional posts. 


5. Staff employed on non-profes- 
sional duties will have a “blind- 
alley” job, with no sense of service, 
and consequently will give less service. 


6. The present method of recruit- 
ment produces the best persons, as the 
examination system effectively weeds 
out the unsuitable personnel at each 
level. 


7. It is not possible to compare our 
work with other jobs, We deal with 
many more of the public than most 
others. Many libraries say that they 
have in fact tried so to divide their 
staffs with unfortunate results. 


Q.3. Give some account of _ the 
development of subject specialization 
as a feature of inter-library co-opera- 
tion in post-war Britain, 

Subject specialization is taken to 
mean the provision in general libraries 
of special collections of books and 
other materials. Such special collec- 
tions have existed for many years, but 
have hitherto been limited to those 
subjects considered appropriate to the 
needs of each community or society 
served. The sum total of such special 
collections did not give encyclopedic 
coverage. In post-war activities in 
this field the distinguishing feature 
has been the planned distribution of 
special collections among co-operating 
libraries in order to secure fuller 
aggregate coverage. This has some- 
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times meant, of course, the accep- 
tance by individual libraries of sub- 
jects of no particular local interest. 

The most notable scheme is that of 
the London Metropolitan Boroughs 
which was begun in 1948. One of its 
aims is to provide for London a book- 
service as extensive as that of any 
large provincial city while retaining 
local control in each metropolitan 
borough. 

The various subjects represented in 
Dewey’s classification have been divi- 
ded among the twenty-eight boroughs, 
not in strict Dewey order but by 
assembling related topics. Each lib- 
rary is expected to buy a copy of 
every new book coming within its 
field and appropriate to the aim men- 
tioned (in practice all books listed in 
B.N.B. costing more than 12s, 6d.), to 
acquire by purchase or accept as a gift 
older material, and to buy and file 
periodicals dealing with the special 
subject. Furthermore, specializing lib- 
raries undertook to buy any book 
which had been asked for at another 
Metropolitan library and which had 
not up to that time been acquired. 

Eventually it is hoped that each 
library will be able to house its special 
collection in a separate department. 
With interavailability of tickets, stu- 
dents and research workers from all 
parts of London can visit, borrow 
from, or study in any of the libraries. 
The value of such a series of special 
departments in the years to come can 
easily be visualised, 

The cost of the special books, 
expected to be about £200 per year, 
is to be regarded as additional to the 
normal book fund. 

Related ideas are the scheme for 
preserving copies of old fiction (organ- 
ised on an alphabetical basis) and the 
provision of foreign fiction (each lib- 
rary collecting a particular language). 

The South-Eastern Regional Lib- 
rary Bureau’s scheme began in 1950. 
The number of libraries involved is 
larger and the area covered more ex- 
tensive than in London, hence the 
organization is different. The empha- 
sis is on the lending of books rather 
than on the provision of facilities for 
study. 


Subjects have been divided among 
the authorities according to the Dewey 
classification as used in B.N.B. Some 
libraries are acquiring older books 
and American books. Periodicals are 
not specifically included.  Certair 
classes of books, outside the scope of 
S.E.R.L.B., have been excluded. There 
are also upper and lower price limi- 
tations, 

Similar schemes have been started 
in Wales and in the North-Western 
Region. Some _ schemes include 
arrangements for co-operative book- 
purchase, as in N.E. England. These 
are not always on the subject basis, 
and may be limited to books costing 
more than a _ given figure. Many 
neighbouring libraries operate tocal 
arrangements of this kind, e.g., agree- 
ment to buy particular reference books 
or technical works. Other schemes 
are those designed to provide a co- 
operative reference and information 
service to industry as CICRIS (which 
is dealt with in more detail in Ques- 
tion 13), or the Sheffield Scheme, and 
those schemes of further specialisa- 
tion amongst libraries already special- 
ised. Examples of these are the 
Standing Conference of Theological 
and Philosophical Libraries in Lon- 
don (SCOTAPLL); the Medica! Lib- 
raries of London Scheme of Co-opera- 
tion, in which, for example, the Royal 
College of Physicians specialises on 
medical books published before 1850; 
co-operation between the University 
and Law Libraries in London, where- 
by, for example, University College 
Library concentrates on Roman Law: 
the ASLIB subject group, e.g., the 
Aeronautical Group including the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment College 
of Aeronautics. Ministry of Supply 
Royal Aeronautical Society, A. V. Roe 
and Co., Ltd., and others, 

Finally, one must note the reports 
of the Working Party on Co-operative 
provision of books, periodicals and 
related materials in libraries set up by 
the Library Association which have 
outlined a materia! scheme of libraries 
graded A, B or C, according to 
holdings, the books themselves being 
categorized into either reference or 
loan copies. 
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Q.4. You are required to review 
the procedure followed in your library 
for the recovery of overdue books, to 
report on defects, and suggest any 
necessary improvements. Outline the 
programme of your investigation. 


REVIEW. 


The library under review issues 
about 2,000,000 books per annum. 
Over 75,000 overdue-notices are des- 
patched annually for books not re- 
turned when due. Three overdue 
notices are sent at intervals of one 
week, each indicating the details of the 
book(s) overdue and announcing the 
amount of fine due. If the third 
formal notice fails to produce a 
result a personal letter is sent. If 
this fails also, details are passed to 
the Treasurer. The first notice is sent 
when the book is two weeks overdue 
and has been on loan for four weeks. 
Notices are prepared and despatched 
daily as necessary. The approximate 
cost of this procedue in postages alone 
amounts to over £475 per annum. 


REPORT. 


Consideration was given to dis- 
covering :— 

(a) What effect each notice had on 
hastening the return of a book. To 
do this a daily record was kept of the 
number of notices prepared and sent. 
The differences between the weekly 
figures indicated the number of books 
returned in relation to the relevant 
notices. 

(b) Whether there was a_ natural 
rhythm in the return of books of 
which advantage might be taken. To 
this end a daily record was maintained 
of the number of books returned from 
given “issues” for which no overdue 
notices were sent. 

(c) What effect the personal letter 
had on hastening the return of books, 
Similar records were kept. 

(d) Whether better results could be 
obtained for about the same expendi- 
ture. 

These investigations revealed the 
following defects:— 


(a) The overdue notices had little 
or no effect until after six weeks, i.e., 


until the third overdue-notice was 
sent. 

(b) There appeared to be a natural 
rhythm in the return of books which 
began to accelerate after three weeks, 
so that by the end of eight weeks very 
nearly all books on loan were re- 
turned without the sending of overdue- 
notices. This rhythm was not being 
advantageously applied to save labour. 


(c) The sending of “personal letters” 
resulted in barely half of the recipients 
returning the books outstanding, so 
that many books had to be written off 
annually. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1. Reduce formal notices to 2 only: 

(a) a printed postcard with a formal 
legend with no reference to 
details of books overdue; 

(b) a printed folder with a formal 
legend with details of books 
overdue. 


2. Send first overdue-notice after 
six weeks; the second after eight 
weeks, in batches on Ist and 15th of 
the month respectively. After 10 
weeks record details of outstanding 
books by readers’ names. 


3. Increase the amount of the 
rate. Charge half rate in Junior 
Library. 


4. Appoint a man to collect books 
not returned after 10 weeks. 


5. Upon failure of the Collector 
to obtain the return of books after 
two weeks request return within five 
days by Registered Letter. If neither 
books nor Registered Letter are re- 
turned make application through the 
Legal Department to the Court to 
issue Summons. 


6. Anticipated result—recovery of 
books to such an extent as amply to 
justify expenses involved. 


Q.5. It is sometimes argued that 
centralized library administration leads 
to under-use of the capabilities of 
branch librarians and their senior staff. 
By what means may this tendency be 
counteracted in a system of municipal 
cr county branches? 
between municipal 


“ ” 


Since the “or 
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and county branches in this question 
is not italicized, it must be the inten- 
tion of the examiners that whatever 
means are suggested must be applic- 
able to both municipal and county 
systems having branch libraries. This 
interpretation, rightly or wrongly, 
makes answering the question more 
difficult through the pecularities en- 
countered by county branch library 
administration caused by geographical 
distances separating the staffs. 

However, the means that follow are 
capable of application to municipal 
or county branch systems. 


The more general means of coun- 
teracting the under-use of the capa- 
bilities of branch librarians and their 
senior staff in centralized library 
administration are as follows:— 

(a) The appointment of a Branch 
Supervisor whose duties are to act as 
the link between the branch staffs 
and the Chief and the Deputy Chief 
Librarian; to ensure conformity of 
practice and procedure throughout the 
system; to inculcate and foster a team 
spirit among the branch staff; and to 
prevent any feelings of isolationism 
breeding and spreading in the branch 
system. Since the Branch Supervisor 
would have more intimate knowledge 
of the branch staff, it would be his 
responsibility to bring to the notice 
of the Chief Librarian the under-use 
of the capabilities of branch librarians 
and their senior staff. 


(b) A scheme of regular meetings of 
branch librarians to discuss problems, 
and to be informed of policy decisions. 


(c) The formation of Staff Guilds 
with the active support of the Chief 
Librarian, and the publishing of a live 
staff magazine. 


(d) Schemes’ of _ regionalization 
where thought necessary. 


(e) Adequate lines of communica- 
tion between the branches and head- 
quarters, e.g., telephone and daily 
delivery services. 


(f) A planned programme of work, 
e.g., stock editing, to be carried out 
at branch level, and in which the 
qualifications of senior staff can be 


fully used, 


A more recent development in this 
field of library administration and one 
which is, by proof of practical results 
relevant as an answer to the question 
concerns the use of professional staff 
in subject specialization. This scheme 
has been applied at Tottenham and 
involves firstly, the division of the 
staff into professional and non-profes- 
sional groups. Secondy, all adminis- 
trative detail is done throughout the 
system by the non-professional staff. 
And thirdly, the professional staff are 
concerned primarily with subject 
specialization throughout the system. 
So far as the professional staff are 
concerned, the whole of knowledge is 
divided into broad subject groups. 
Each of these subject groups is placed 
under the charge of a senior librarian 
who is responsible for the provision, 
revision and withdrawal of stock with 
in his particular subject field and 
dealing with enquiries in that subject 
too, throughout the system. To assist 
him, other professional staff, including 
branch librarians, are allocated to his 
group. This gives a branch librarian 
dual interests, oversight of the daily 
administrative work at his branch 
library under the general responsibility 
of the Head of Administration, and 
participation in a subject field of book 
provision and enquiry work. In the 
case of large counties, this scheme can 
be applied on an area basis with 
regional headquarters. It should be 
noted that this scheme involves branch 
librarians spending some of their duty- 
time at headquarters, but in their 
absence from their particular branch 
libraries, their senior staff are afforded 
an opportunity to exercise limited 
control. 

Such a scheme as this is a possible 
answer to the under-use of the capa- 
bilities of branch librarians and their 
senior staff in centralized library 
administration. 


Q.6. ‘“‘ Whether libraries should 
engage in lecture work has often been 
debated; to-day, however, it would 
seem that ‘ the ayes have it’.” The 
quotation is from the 1927 edition of 

R. McColvin’s Library extension 











work and publicity. 

Discuss the validity of McColvin’s 
conclusion for the librarian of 1955. 

The attitude of librarians to lecture 
work has always been capable of 
division into four groups: (a) those 
who regard it as an unproductive, 
time-consuming activity which adds 
nothing of value to the library service 
and is not “librarianship ”; (b) those 
who agree with the first group but 
tolerate the work as, at best, good 
publicity for the service (and the lib- 
rarian!) or, at worst, a sop to the 
committee (who tend to set store by 
such things); (c) those who believe 
that it has a place in library extension 
activity so long as the lectures are 
somehow related to the use of books 
or the library ; (d) those who believe 
that the library should be the cultural 
centre of the community, that the 
Council has a duty to those who like 
lectures and if the librarian doesn’t 
organise them, who will?, etc. The 
librarians have usually a keen personal 
interest in the arts and the lecture 
tends to be but one of a number of 
cultural activities run “ by the Library 
Committee.” 

In 1927 the majority of the “Ayes” 
organised lectures to stimulate inter- 
est in books and the library, there 
being little money to indulge in other 
forms of publicity—or to buy books! 

Since 1927, various factors have 
arisen :— 

1. The growth of the cinema, radio 
and television as purveyors of culture 
of varying kinds. 


2. A tremendous increase 


amount of individual leisure. 


3. Growth of education, both “for- 
mal” and “further”, 


4. Great increase in library bud- 
gets, leading to improved and more 
attractive book stocks, more and 
better qualified staff, and more in- 
viting library buildings. 


in the 


5. Inauguration of many new and 
highly successful library systems, par- 
ticularly in suburban areas, and 
reorganisation of older ones. 


6. Decline of interest in the study 


group and the “educational” lecture. 


7. The activities of the Arts Coun- 
cil and similar bodies. 


8. The provision of the Local 
Government Act, 1948,. with its 
approval of the expenditure of public 
monies on cultural activities. 


It is difficult to generalise without 
supporting statistics and examples, but 
the conclusion of 1927 would seem to 
be almost invalid in 1955. Librarians 
who organise lecture programmes 
have found that they make not one 
jot of effect on the use of the library. 
The most popular lecturers are those 
“big names” who have achieved pub- 
licity in other fields, and the persons 
who attend are usually those who 
know and use the library anyway. 
It is now legally possible to spend 
money on library lectures if desired 
(though not by. virtue of the Public 
Library Acts) but most librarians 
to-day would rather use money voted 
for lectures in other ways, for they 
realize that the increased use of lib- 
raries is far more likely from better, 
cleaner, more comprehensive book 
stocks, more attractive buildings, and 
by employing a staff trained and cap- 
able of giving service. They also feel 
that there are now many other bodies 
able to organise cultural activities and 
the responsibilities of Further Educa- 
tion Authorities should not be thrust 
upon librarians, with neither the time 
nor the staff nor the money to carry 
them out. 

This would seem to indicate that 
the “ Noes have it,”’ in 1955, but there 
are still some who believe (a) that 
lectures provide good “ publicity” 
and can be tolerated with the mini- 
mum of expense and effort, e.g., by 
handing the arrangements over to a 
lecture agency; (b) that the library 
should organise all cultural activities 
in the district. For these latter it is 
usually a wild personai enthusiasm 
which they would indulge somehow, 
even if they were not librarians. 

One should remember, however. 
that it might have been better to query 
the validity of the statement for the 
Library Committee of 1955, for they, 
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after all, decide policy and they often 
get sentimental about lectures, and 
decree a policy that must be carried 
out even if the librarian does not 
personally say “ Aye.” 


Q.7. Outline the service which you 
think should be given by a library 
authority to the following special 
groups :— 

(a) Short term patients in a general 
hospital; 

(b) 

(c) inmates and staff of prisons; 

(d) bed-ridden invalids living at home. 


(a) Where a service is already being 
given by a voluntary organisation a 
library authority need only to offer 
to lend special books on request. If 
the Library Authority provides a ser- 
vice, the Library Association suggests 
a charge of 10s. 6d. per bed per 
annum be made. If possible, a lib- 
rary room should be provided in which 
walking patients can browse. Patients 
confined to bed should be visited once 
a week and a book trolley used for 
displaying books. In the case of 
short-term patients there is no need 
for a frequent change of stock. The 
hospital librarian should be able to 
call upon the assistance of profession- 
ally qualified librarians. Most people 
in hospital like light reading, but the 
full range of the library’s resources 
should be offered to those with more 
developed taste. Speed in obtaining 
such books is essential for short-term 
patients. The Medical Officer of 
Health should be consulted on the 
medical aspect of circulating books in 
hospitals. 


(b) If the authority possesses a 
travelling library a periodical visit 
would be sufficient. Alternatively, the 
deposit of a collection of books to be 
exchanged at intervals would be 
appropriate. The full resources of the 
library should be mobilised in meet- 
ing special requests. No _ charge 
should be made for this service. 


residents in hostels for the aged; 


(c) The Prison Commissioners pay 
a grant of 6s. per head of the average 
prison population. This is barely suf- 
ficient to cover the cost of books and 


does not allow for the appointment 
of a professional librarian. Ihe 
organisation of the library in the 
prison is usually in the hands of an 
officer-librarian. Members of the 
public library staff should be in atten- 
dance when the prison library is open 
usually lunch times, to act as readers’ 
advisers, for many of the inmates do 
not normally read books outside, 
Subject to the need for censorship, 
which has special rules in prisons, 
resources of the library should be 
made available. The stock of book 

if too small to provide a good choic 

should be exchanged periodically 
Prisoners sometimes read as many as 
eight books a week. If prison routine 
permits, a special library in which 
prisoners may browse should be pro- 
vided, but in any case a weekly ex- 
change of books should be permitted 


If the prison staff are too far from 
the public library for normal use, a 
small deposit of books could be made 
for them, or alternatively they could 
use the prisoners’ library. 


(d) in the case of old people and 
invalids living at home, if they have 
no messenger to borrow books for 
them, it is reasonable for the library 
authority to provide a door-to-door 
service. Such a service is expensive 
to operate, particularly if the library 
has no transport of its own. Some 
authorities have been able to enlist 
the aid of voluntary organisations who 
provide a vehicle and personnel, the 
only cost to the library service being 
for petrol. Visits to invalids are made 
weekly or fortnightly and every effort 
is made to meet special requests 
Some libraries have schemes whereby 
messengers are organised who under- 
take to exchange books at the library 
for house-bound readers. The W.V.S 
Toc H, Scouts, Guides and similar 
organisations have been enlisted. All 
that the library need do then is to 
assist the messenger in the choice of 
books where necessary. Some method 
of indicating such loans on the charges 
is needed, to avoid fines and to catch 
up on breakdowns in the messenger 
system. 
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Q.8. Outline the function and status 
of a local library committee in county 
library practice. 


There have been local library com- 
mittees in some urban areas of county 
libraries since the early 1920’s, where 
the practice of levying a special rate 
in addition to the county library rate 
was adopted. Differential rating with 
the county providing books and the 
local authority buildings and staff has 
now almost completely disappeared, 
but present-day practice in setting up 
local committees is seen in a clearer 
light by harking back to the early 
days. 

There was a clear need for a local 
committee in a differentially rated 
area; its function was to decide how 
much money to raise and how to 
spend it. Now that flat rating over the 
whole area is the rule the role of a 
local committee is perhaps not quite 
so evident. Indeed, not all counties 
have local committees feeling that the 
county library committee is adequate, 
and that local interests are at least 
partially represented on it. 

However, in most counties, it is 
found preferable to delegate the local 
administration of branch libraries 
(full-time services in an equipped 
building with a trained staff) to local 
committees. 

The status of these committees is 
quite clear. They are advisory sub- 
committees of the county library com- 
mittee which is itself a sub-committee 
of the county education committee, or 
in a few cases, of the county further 
education sub-committee. Local com- 
mittees are made up of representa- 
tives of the county library committee, 
the local authority, sometimes any 
neighbouring authorities, e.g., a rural 
district, and may co-opt if desired. 
There should be a formal constitution 
for the committee so that the extent 
of its duties is clear. In one or two 
counties local committees have more 
autonomy that is generally the case. 

The functions of a local committee 
are advisory and recommending. The 
committee has only minor executive 
powers, but even so it can play a 
valuable part in the development of 


the local library service. It is only in 
cases where what the local committee 
wants to do is inconsistent with 
general policy that the county com- 
mittee will apply the brake. Most 
county libraries serve large areas—a 
branch library may be up to 70 or so 
miles from headquarters—so that a 
local committee to some extent offsets 
the dangers of remote control in 
allowing people to feel that they have 
some say in the management of their 
own library. Local knowledge is of 
great value in matters such as hours 
of opening and the part the library 
plays in local community life. Junior 
staff, and in some counties senior 
staff too, are interviewed by the local 
committee, and appointments recom- 
mended to the county library com- 
mittee. Again, a local committee can 
stimulate the county committee into 
action by putting the case for a par- 
ticular local need. 

At one time local committees in 
villages were quite common, but very 
few of them are still in being nowa- 
days. 


Q.9. Summarize the statement of 
requirements it would be nec?ssary for 
the librarian to supply to the architect 
of either (a) the central library of a 
town of 100,000 inhabitants or (b) a 
county library headquarters building. 

(b) This part of the question is 
worded generally, so it is advisable 
to choose a specific figure for popula- 
tion served—200,000 say as an 
approximate average—and deal with 
that. It is assumed that the site has 
been chosen and is in the county 
town where there is an independent 
municipal library. 

The headquarters library is prim- 
arily for administration and the dis- 
tribution of books, but a_ small 
lending library is provided for county 
residents able to visit it and members 
of the public will also use the music 
and drama libraries. 


Summary of requirements. 
Overall space required - 8,000 sq. ft. 
Stack room to _ hold 

50,000 volumes with 
provision for extension 2,000 sq. ft. 
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Circulation department 
to shelve 5,000 vol- 
umes as distribution 


pool for branches, 

centres and schools - 1,200sq. ft. 
Cataloguing Department 600 sq. ft. 
Lending and Reference 

Library (shelving for 

4,000 volumes) - - 1,000 sq. ft. 
Music and Drama Lib- 

rary (shelving for 3,000 

volumes) - - - 750 sq. ft. 
Students’ section (request 

service) - - - 400 sq. ft. 
Administrative offices— 

County Librarian - 300 sq. ft. 

Deputy Librarian - 200sq. ft. 

Clerks and Typists -  300sq. ft. 
Staff retiring room - 300 sq. ft. 
Cloakroom accommoda- 

tion, passages, etc. -  500sq. ft. 
Stores for stationery, 

cleaners, etc. - - 400 sq. ft. 

Q.10, Describe the Westminster 
system of ‘‘ token” charging, and 


estimate the likely advantages and dis- 
advantages of this method. 


The Westminster 
system has done away with the 
Brown(e) pocket-ticket and _ substi- 
tuted for it a blue plastic token im- 
pressed with the City arms. Each 
reader is given three tokens and a 
dated Reader’s Card which must be 
returned after twelve months. To 
operate the system a reader hands to 
the Assistant Librarian on duty a 
token for each book he wishes to 
borrow up to three, at the same time 
showing his Reader’s Card to indi- 
cate that his membership of the lib- 
rary is still current. The books are 
date-stamped with the date due for 
return. When the reader returns the 
books he is given tokens in exchange 
—one for each book returned. A 
glance at the date label reveals 
whether the Assistant Librarian on 
duty has to charge a fine or not. 

Should a reader lose a token he is 
charged 10s. for a replacement. Not 
more than three new tokens are issued 


token charging 
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to any one person in any year. 


Advantages. The system ensures (j) 


considerable saving of time and 
labour ; 
(ii) increased lending (turnover) 


capacity over short rush periods ; 

(iii) possible saving of money on 
staff, stationery and postage—no over- 
due notices are sent to readers; 


(iv) no waiting, no queues at the 
counter—or if a queue, a fast-moving 
one 


(v) staff is released to assist readers 
when there is the greatest number in 
need of assistance. 


Disadvantages. As a consequence 
of the introduction of this system— 


(i) the staff can have no means of 
knowing what books are on loan to 
whom; 


(ii) the staff must “sieve” all books 
returned by readers by checking them 
against a visible index to discover 
those required to be reserved. (West- 
minster does not reserve fiction). That 
is, automatic declaration of a reserved 
book is lacking to a great extent. The 
exceptions are only such books as are 
very popular and for which many 
requests have been received. In these 
cases the book itself carries an indi- 
cation of reservation; 


(iii) more frequent stocktaking must 
be undertaken either as a set task or 
by purchase of further copies of books 
to make up for deficiencies as they 
become obvious; 


(iv) the inter-availability of tickets 
is affected—(a) in that readers from 
other Library Authorities must receive 
special treatment out of the normal 
course, which involves more labour 
than a Brown(e) charge would in 
similar circumstances; (b) Westminster 
City Library members using the Lib- 
raries of other Authorities may be dis- 
appointed or inconvenienced if they 
have not obtained suitable Brown(e) 
tickets for use in those libraries; 


(v) it is not possible to hasten the 
return of a book on loan and overdue; 


(vi) once a book has passed out of 
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the Accessions Department it may 
not be possible to prove to the satis- 
faction of an auditor that it has been 
put into circulation; 

(vii) there is always a growing dis- 
parity between the true stock and the 
catalogued stock which would prob- 
ably invalidate the system as a useful 
procedure in a library not having the 
sroblems of Westminster City for 
which it was specifically designed. 


Q.11. To what extent should a uni- 
versity library be expected to provide 
for undergraduate readers? Describe 
any method of library provision for 
undergraduates which you would advo- 
cate as an alternative to the university 
library. 

There are two especially important 
words in this question—‘“university” 
and “provide”. It would be necessary 
to indicate that the answer might vary 
according to whether the institution 
were a “single-body” university with 
no separate colleges, or one with a 
central university library as well as 
separate ones in the various colleges. 
In the latter case it would be possible 
to make no provision for under- 
graduates in the central library, leav- 
ing it to the colleges to look after 
them. A different set of problems 
would be posed according to whether 
the university were a residential or a 
non-residential one. 

So far as “provide” is concerned, 
no doubt it refers primarily to books, 
but it could include such things as 
separate reading rooms. In the matter 
of books, should the library aim to 
supply only books for study, or for 
recreational reading as well? (Hence 
one of the differences betwen residen- 
tial and non-residential universities). 
It is increasingly true that in the 
matter of formal study an _ under- 
graduate’s time is taken up with the 
reading of prescribed texts, and in this 
respect, at least, access to the shelves 
may not be necessary. 

Should the library reckon to supply 
as many copies of prescribed texts 
as there are students? What would 
the effect of such a policy be on the 
book funds? 


For background academic studies 
the library’s normal acquisition policy 
should be adequate, since the books 
in question will be used by others as 
well as undergraduates. 

Answers will be very much a matter 
of opinion, and candidates should 
express their own opinions without 
fear or favour provided that they offer 
adequate reasons. It might be argued 
that undergraduates should be treated 
as ordinary members of the library 
and that provision should be made for 
them as for other readers, in which 
case no alternative plan is necessary. 

Alternatives to which reference 
might be made are (a) a special under- 
graduate library run by the Student 
Union; or (ii) a subscription library 
run by the undergraduates themselves; 
(iii) schemes for hiring out supplies 
of set books to borrowers. Since this 
problem has not been finally and satis- 
factorily settled anywhere, there is 
plenty of scope for the exercise of 
imagination. 

Reference should be made to the 
development of “browsing rooms” 
in the U.S.A. (the stock being selected 
by the teaching staff, but the students 
having free access to that stock). 
Reference should be made also to 
libraries in halls of residence. 


Q.12. A technical college for 9,000 
students is at present being built in a 
town of 250,000 population. The col- 
lege is to have a library which will be 
almost next door to the reference 
department of the central public 
library. Outline the possibilities of 
co-operation and collaboration between 
the technical college library and _ the 
municipal reference library. 


Information on libraries in technical 
colleges is not plentiful and the stu- 
dent who was familiar with the 1938 
A.T.L, A.P.T.L, A.T.T.I. joint report, 
“Libraries in technical institutions,” 
would be off to a good start. Section 
9 of the 1954 “ Libraries in colleges of 
further education”, by the London 
Regional Advisory Council for Higher 
Technological Education also very 
briefly mentions co-operation. 


A college of the size indicated in 
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such a town should be a considerable 
asset in the scientific and technical 
information provision of the area. 
Readers come first. Students would 
naturally be able to use the municipal 
reference library and public library 
readers should have access to the col- 
lege library. (More and more colleges 
are allowing reference facilities to the 
public and are thereby enabled to 
take advantage of the net book agree- 
ment). The Principal of the college 
and the municipal librarian should be 
well-acquainted and should encourage 
their librarians to collaborate to the 
full. No elaborate machinery is 
needed to do this. Of necessity there 
will be quite an amount of duplica- 
tion, but consultation should take 
place whenever the purchase of expen- 
sive works is being considered. It 
would be foolish, for instance, for 
both libraries to purchase the newly- 
announced 55 volume, £400 “ Hand- 
book of physics.” Collaboration can 
be particularly fruitful in subjects 
which are not represented in college 
departments and are not local indus- 
tries. 

In the periodical field co-ordination 
of holdings and consultation before 
the addition of new titles should be 
normal practice. In the last 2 years, 
for example, at least six new titles 
have appeared dealing with control 
enginering or servomechanisms. This 
is an increasingly important subject 
and it might be that the two librarians 
would recommend sharing the titles 
between them. 


A union list, giving holdings, of the 
periodicals taken by the two libraries, 
would be a useful project and the two 
librarians could take the lead in 
bringing in the industrial libraries in 
the area to build up, at least, a card 
union list to be held at the municipal 
library. Periodicals which are impor- 
tant enough to be held by both lib- 
raries would not be sent for binding 
at the same time. 

Photocopying equipment would be 
needed in both libraries, but it would 
be useful if the two types of micro- 
film reader were provided (one in 
each library)—the normal ground 


glass screen one, and the projection 
type, so that enlargements could be 
made. For some years to come one 
micro-opaque reader should be ade- 
quate for both libraries. As the two 
committees concerned belong to one 
authority, it should not be impossible 
to arrange for a sharing of cost in 
such cases. 

Catalogues, lists of addition and 
other similar matter should be ex- 
changed and the students, in parti- 
cular, should be encouraged by the 
college librarian and teaching staff to 
make full use of the wider range of 
subjects held by the municipal library, 


Q.13. Outline the service offered 
by CICRIS (Co-operative Industrial 
and Commercial Reference and Infor- 
mation Services) and assess the value 
of such a service to the special 
libraries within the area covered by it. 


CICRIS is the name of the co- 
operative information and reference 
service given by the ten public lib- 
raries in the West London Area of 
the S.E. Regional Board for Industry, 
supplemented by the resources of the 
libraries of several industrial concerns 
and technical colleges in the area and 
with the support of a number of 
national organisations such as the 
British Productivity Council, Govern- 
ment Departmental Libraries, the 
Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils, 
the U.S. Information Service and the 
Swiss National Bank. The scheme 
has its headquarters at the Acton 
Central Library and is managed by a 
small committee representing both 
libraries and industry. 

The object of the scheme is to pro- 
vide a convenient source of informa- 
tion for every firm that needs it. The 
public libraries, in addition to pro- 
viding general technical works, have 
each agreed to build up a stock of 
books and periodicals related to one 


or more industries, based, where 
possible, on local interest. Thus first- 
class subject libraries are being 


formed and each library has agreed 
to make its stock available to the 
others. 

The services offered include access 
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to the stocks of all the co-operating 
libraries and the supply of informa- 
tion from them: a union list of tech- 
nical periodicals available in West 
London: a union list of the specialised 
reference books in the libraries; and 
a union list of foreign language and 
technical dictionaries stocked. Three 
other projects being undertaken are 
the compilation of a list of commer- 
cial mewspapers, one of specialised 
trade directories and a list of indexes 
and abstracts available in the region. 

The value of the scheme lies chiefly 
in the following: access by co- 
operating members to all the above 
facilities, thus supplementing their 
own library facilities, or, in the case 
of industrial concerns without lib- 
raries, giving them the assurance that 
any information they may want will 
be available in the region: speed in 
obtaining information, e.g., periodical 
loans are literally obtained in an hour: 
providing a clearing house which will 
deal with an enquiry and see that it 
is forwarded to someone with a 
reasonable knowledge of the subject 
or at least its bibliography: it enables 
the special libraries to concentrate 
their resources on matters of vital 
interest to themselves and not have to 
expend their resources on little-used 
material: it enables small firms to 
keep abreast of the enormous output 
of research reported in innumerable 
publications and so increase their 
efficiency and _ productivity. The 
value of the scheme to the nation is 
recognised by the generous and 
enthusiastic support it has received 
from the British Productivity Council. 
A less tangible, but nonetheless real, 
value of the scheme is the fostering of 
close co-operation between the parti- 
cipating libraries, colleges and indus- 
try leading to a better understanding 
of each others’ point of view and how 
each can best assist the other for the 
good of industry and commerce as a 
whole. 

A similar scheme was projected in 
North London, based on Tottenham, 
but this is less well developed. It is 
not in any way, integrated with 
CICRIS, nor known by that name. 


Q.14. To what extent is it desirable 
and practicable for the library of an 
industrial concern to extend the firm’s 
library service to its skilled artisans 
as distinct from its management, tech- 
nical and research staff? 

In general, the desirability is not to 
be denied since some particular lib- 
rary service is bound to benefit the 
artisans in the long run, and lead to 
greater and more efficient produc- 
tivity. 

The services provided should be 
addressed to bringing about:— 


(a) Increased skill in the workers’ 
own art. The day is passing, or has 
passed, when the trained artisan con- 
siders that he has either learned all 
that is to be known or that he can 
pick up further skill only from his 
own experience. He knows the 
recorded experience of others may be 
useful to him. 


(b) Greater background knowledge 
of the main processes in which he 
himself is playing a possibly small but 
important part, i.e., to help him “to 
see the wood.” 

(c) A knowledge of the elementary 
principles of management with a view 
to promotion to a supervisory post, 
e.g., foreman. 

(d) Greater general knowledge, with 
encouragement to use local public 
library services for the more serious 
types of recreational and _ cultural 
reading. 

(ec) Knowledge of a higher grade, 
possibly technological rather than 
merely technical, leading to further 
qualifications to a better post. 

The practicability is dependent upon 
how far such services can be pro- 
vided without interfering with the ser- 
vices of what may be essentially a 
research library, where a number of 
the staff may be engaged on scienti- 
fic intelligence work as part of a re- 
search programme. It must be remem- 
bered in this connection that informa- 
tion services are an essential tool of 
research in a way that they are un- 
likely ever to be when it comes to the 
work of skilled artisans. 
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The scheme will depend upon 
excellent co-operation from plant and 
shop management, and the idea must 
be sold to them if any success is to 
be obtained. 

A practical difficulty is the one that 
artisans will have in finding the time 
to come to a library, particularly if 
they are engaged on work paid in some 
way on piece rates. It might be neces- 
sary to provide mobile services on the 
shop floor so that least disturbance 
will be caused. A way might be found 
to set up a separate shop or plant 
sub-library from which mobile services 
could be operated, and that would 
have to be right in the works and 
staffed by people who would under- 
stand the skilled artisan’s point of 
view. One of the chief problems to 
be overcome is the antipathy of many 
artisans to anything that savours too 
much of the academic, such as a re- 
search library. This works’ sub- 
library should be of a much more 
approachable type, and could possibly 
have a very close connection with 
local library services. 

A minor point affecting the practi- 
cability would be the general policy 
affecting movement from skilled 
artisan group to staff positions. 


Q.15. Discuss the relative value of 
academic and professional quajifica- 
tions to librarians working in either 
university or special libraries. 


The word “discuss” opens the door 
wide to a consideration not merely of 
current opinions about relative values, 
but also of the history of the whole 
problem. 

The question is still essentially one 
of opinion, and candidates should 
have expressed their own views, pro- 
vided that they offered adequate 
reasons for them. 


University Libraries. 


The advantages of academic qualifi- 
cations are said to be: (i) familiarity 
with readers’ problems and needs; (ii) 
ability of graduates to deal with teach- 
ing staffs on a footing of equality; 
(iii) possession of specialised know- 
ledge which makes the graduate better 


able to help readers. (See: Woledg 
and Page pp. 82-3). In fact, all three 
are capable of serious challenge by 
anyone who gives the matter sufficient 
thought. The most recent statement 
of the purely academic point of view 
is contained in an article by J. H, P. 
Pafford in the Stechert-Hafner Book 
News, 9, 1954-5, pp. 2-3. 

Professional qualifications alone 
may be said to be more suitable for 
jobs which can be systematised and 
have rules drawn up for them. But 
such qualifications can do much to 
make the academically-qualified into 
better librarians by making them 
aware of the number of solutions. or 
attempts at solution, of various lib- 
rary problems. Academic librarians 
tend to stay in thessame libraries so 
long that they may never learn how 
the rest of the profession works. 

It is evident that things are moving 
in the direction of requiring at least 
the occupants of the senior posts to 
have both academic and professional 
qualifications. One recent advertise- 
ment offered two scales of salary 
one for applicants with only academic 
qualifications, and a higher one for 
those with professional qualifications 
as well. Another recent advertisement 
required both types of qualification. 

Candidates may have found it neces- 
sary to define the limits within which 
they proposed to answer the question, 
for a comprehensive answer would 
have used up far more than the time 
available. 


Special Libraries. 

Special libraries may be established 
by many different types of organisation 
—governments, professional bodies, 
societies, private firms—but they all 
have one common feature: they exist 
to serve the members’ special interests 
and purposes, which are usually con- 
cerned with research and the discovery 
of new knowledge. The job of the 
special librarian, therefore, is to ensure 
the greatest possible use of newly- 
published work in such fields of special 
interest, saving the time of the re- 
search worker, and also to “protect” 
him from the vast flood of new publi- 
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cations; these tasks require a sound 
knowledge of efficient techniques. 

Thus it can be seen that both 
academic and professional qualifica- 
tions would be useful to the special 
librarian. The value of academic 
qualifications lies in the acquisition 
of subject knowledge, familiarity with 
and practice in the methods of re- 
search, and a sympathetic under- 
standing of the outlook of the 
research worker. Professional quali- 
fications, on the other hand, testify to 
something different; the successful 
completion of a course of study of 
library techniques and the materials 
to which those techniques are applied. 
The examinations on the “ Literature 
of special subjects” make provision 
for a measure of expert knowledge of 
both a subject and its bibliography. 
Librarianship consists of more than 
merely techniques, but these are its 
basis, and the examination syllabus is 
constantly revised to keep up with 
technical progress. 

Thus it is difficult to draw a com- 
parison between academic and profes- 
sional qualifications; both are desirable 
but emphasis on one or the other may 
predominate in a particular library. 
Since it is easier to obtain the pro- 
fessional qualification while working, 
it would seem better to begin profes- 
sional life having a degree already. 
But for special librarians who have 
not been to a University, it would be 
preferable to become professionally 
qualified first. Few degrees fit one 
precisely for a particular job, but one 
must know its techniques, for without 
them the work could not be done 
efficiently. Nevertheless, the value of 
academic qualifications cannot be 
denied, and, even when a _ special 
librarian has not had the advantage 
of a University education, he is bound 
to take steps to acquire at least some 
of the attainments of such an 
education. 


16. List, as for the guidance of an 
architect, the features of planning and 
design which as librarian you would 
wish to see incorporated in the library 
of an institute of education, Add to 
your list brief explanatory notes where 


these might help the architect. 


General. The library will occupy a 
wing of the Institute Building. Needs 
own separate entrance. Must be easily 
shut off from rest of building, parti- 
cularly from parts in use by children. 

Users.. (A) Local, i.e. members who 
visit and work in library; (B) Postal 
borrowers in outlying districts who 
will seldom visit the library. Both 
classes include teachers and Training 
College lecturers, but (A) also includes 
University staff and approximately 
80 teachers-in-training from the Uni- 
versity Department of Education who, 
though using the university library for 
background books, will need from the 
Institute library books on technical 
aspects of education. 

The library is new but expanding 
rapidly. Present stock of 15,000 may 
well be 100,000 in 50 years. Interior 
flexibility more than usually impor- 
tant; modular construction desirable. 
Should be possible to add to present 
wing of three storeys and basement, 
if required. 

Though floor space must be usable 
interchangeably as stack, reading room 
and administrative accommodation, 
there will be no stack until stock 
reaches 25—30,000 volumes. 

Broad schedule of present require- 
ments as follows:— 


1. Entrance hall with counter, lead- 
ing into: 

2. A room with catalogues, general 
reference books, bibliographies and 
display cases for exhibitions. 


3. Cataloguers’ room adjacent to 
above, accessible from basement, with 
book lift to all floors. To accommo- 
date three cataloguing and acquisitions 
staff but to allow for a future increase 
in this number. 


4. Librarian’s office with private 
entrance, and general entrance through 
librarian’s secretary’s office. Latter to 
accommodate a second typist. 


5. Despatch room for postal loans 
and incoming parcels. To accommo- 
date one porter and junior and to be 
near “back” or “goods” entrance. 
Present number of 40—S0 postal loans 
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daily may increase greatly. 


6 Main reading room to seat 40 
and to shelve 25,000 books. 


7. Four large, sound-proof carrels 
in which research staff may work and 
use calculating machines and _ type- 
writers. 


8. Periodicals room to accommo- 
date current display rack, 150 bound 
sets (latter will increase) and 15—20 
readers. Mainly for use by advanced 
students; will include microfilm reader 
and card index to periodical literature. 


9. Special collections rooms for—- 
(a) c.3,000 school text books. 


(b) Old children’s books. 
c.700 but could 
several thousand, 

10. Staff will use main Institute § 
staff rooms, and the nearby Univer- 
sity Library’s photo-copying facilities 
will be used. 


Now 
£row to 


11. Personnel lift and staircase 
position will be largely determined by 
above-mentioned considerations, 


12. There are no problems of air- 
conditioning or lighting which are 
peculiar to this particular library, 
Normal university library considera- 
tions will apply here. 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Students are reminded that com- 
pleted application forms, together with 
the appropriate fees, for the courses 
beginning in October and November, 
must reach Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 
49, Halstead Gardens, London, N.21, 
on or before 30th September, 1955, 
after which date no application will 
be considered. Earlier receipt is advis- 


able and would be greatly appreciated. 
Full particulars of the 
offered are given in the 
Students’ Handbook. 
Fees. The fee per course is 
£2 7s. 6d., plus 10s. extra to students 
in Africa, America, Asia and Austra- 
lasia. 


courses 
current 
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EXAMINATIONS DON’T MATTER ? 


or 
NO UNQUALIFIED PERSONS NEED APPLY 


with apologies to Ogden Nash. 


A point to interest a budding bibliothecal Joad 

Was the “ publication of the preliminary edition of the American revision 
of the Anglo-American Code”, 

While a matter of lighter import than his bread, or even his butter 

Is the Expanstve Classification of Charles Ammi Cutter— 

A scheme the value of which to him is lesser 

Than the development of inter-planetary travel to his predecessor ; 

And while ignoring that erudite manual of James Duff Brown, 

On the Report on library co-operation in Great Britain and the Report of the 
Advisory Council on Education in Scotland and the reports of McColvin 
and Tighe, the L.A. examiners go to town. 


Though his fore-runners found concentration on Janzoon Coster and the 
travels of paper through Asia and the history of the British Museum very 
hard 

To-day the embryo librarian has quite enough to do with the development of 
photographic processes such as diazo and auto-positive paper and the 
potentialities of microcard, 

When his forebears studied co-operation it meant inter-availability of tickets 
and the use of the telephone. 

But now it signifies international subject coverage schemes like the Farmington 
Plan and such minor arrangements as the M.J.F.R., S.C.O.T.A.P.L.L., and 
schemes for Regional Interloan. 

A Struggling Bibliophile finds it most reprehensible that to-day 

He learns twice as much as his elders did, and still ends up an A.L.A. 


SHEILA N. WHITE, 
Assistant, Crosby P.L. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 


Hunt, K. G. Subject specialisation and co-operative book purchase in 
the libraries of Great Britain. Pamphlet series No. 12, 1955. (The 
Lbrary Association, 3s. (2s. to members)). 


The idea of organised purchase and storage of books must be almost 
as old as the public library movement, but the practical application of 
this idea has almost all taken place in the post-war years. It is inevit- 
able, therefore, that the Library Association’s Pamphlet No. 12 is some- 
what dated, even on publication day. It is obviously an “interim report,” 
recording as faithfully as possible a large number of facts which, in 
the absence of any substantial previous literature, have had to be 
compiled at first hand from the records of the organisers of the schemes. 
The author has gone to great trouble to assemble the mass of relevant 
original material and reduce it to a compact, comprehensible form. 

After a brief introduction the first large section deals with Univer- 
sities and Special Libraries, some of whose schemes date back to pre-war 
years. The bulk of the remainder of the pamphlet deals with the Metro- 
politan Boroughs’ scheme and that of the South-Eastern Region, whilst 
the other regions, the Northern, North-Western, East Midland, Welsh 
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and Scottish share the last few pages with a brief summary of the early 
work of the Library Association’s Working Party. This emphasis on 
the two earlier schemes is unavoidable because they had been in opera- 
tion for some time and possessed substantial written material. It js. 
however, hardly fair to some of the later schemes which, in conception 
and coverage, are in many respects equal to, and in some respects better 
than, either the Metropolitan or South-Eastern Schemes. 

‘After a close study of the pamphlet, coupled with two years’ 
experience of the organisation and running of a Subject Specialisation 
Scheme, one must agree with Mr. Hunt in his tacit approval of the 
schemes which the pamphlet reviews. It is obvious, however, that the 
national organisations must assist in further co-operation between the 
Regions, the Universities and the Special Libraries if we are to provide 
anything like complete specialisation in subject literature. 

Subject Specialisation will, in time, become as much a part of our 
public library system as our present Regional an@ National Inter- 
lending. As Mr. Hunt implies, the infant schemes require care and 
guidance rather than chastisement and criticism, and in his survey he 
has been factual and encouraging rather than critical. 

A. LONGWoRTH. 


Lams, J. P. Commercial and technical libraries. (Allen and Unwin, 21s.). 


Almost forty years ago the first commercial library was opened in 
Glasgow and although, since then, most large public library systems 
have introduced separate commercial and technical departments, the 
literature of the subject is surprisingly sparse. One of the main protag- 
onists of commercial and technical libraries is Mr. J. P. Lamb who, 
in Sheffield, has created a technical service to local industry probably 
unsurpassed by any other public library. 

His present book commences with an excellent summary of the 
history of public commercial and technical libraries. These have long 
been regarded as a trump card in the game of obtaining financial recog- 
nition by the Government but from the days of the Library Association’s 
Technical and Commercial Libraries Special Committee to the more 
recent Advisory Council on Scientific Policy their contribution to the 
economic life of the country has gone largely unrecognised. The book 
attempts to analyse some of the reasons why this is so. 

Much of the material on the various aspects of commercial and 
technical libraries, such as furniture, staff, stock, organisation and external 
activities is of general application, and an opportunity seems to have 
been lost of discussing more specific problems and in putting forward 
new ideas. Mr. Lamb is no mere theoretician, but his approach is 
mainly that of an administrator and the more detailed, but nevertheless 
important, issues are avoided. He is much more at home with technical 
libraries than commercial. A dozen pages are devoted to a somewhat 
indecisive discourse on the Dewey numbers most appropriate to a com- 
mercial library (333.6 but not 333.7, 334.2 but not 334.8, 338.5 but not 
338.6, etc.), whilst the classification of trade directories and the attempts 
made by such publishers as Kompass to give a complete analysis of 
firms’ products is ignored. Little help is given in the selection of direc- 
tories, and basic sources such as the catalogues of the Adressbuchver- 
leger—Verband and the Industrial Marketing Directory do not even get 
a mention. Although a number of book selection aids are given for 
the technical library, the commercial librarian is left in the dark as to 
how to collect his material, which is much more diffuse and for which 
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The British National Bibliography is of limited use. Similarly with 
maps and plans, we are told “no rules can be laid down,” but surely a 
great deal more could be said about the demands of commerce and 
something more definite on map provision, perhaps along the lines 
indicated by Mr. de Paris, could usefully have been included. The 
vertical file is practically ignored, although there is a lukewarm reference 
to the clippings file as “an effective library showpiece.” Nothing is 
given about the treatment of small pamphlets and those odd stencilled 
sheets which are often such an essential source of current commercial 
information. The author would appear to favour a general information 
index on cards rather than a clippings file, but there is little considera- 
tion of the type of information which can be usefully clipped as distinct 
from that which it is more appropriate to index. From some of the 
titles cited it would appear that the work has been some time in prepara- 
tion although it is inexcusable to describe Bradshaw’s Continental Guide 
as the best known continental timetable. 

Away from such mundane matters, Mr. Lamb shines—graduates, 
women librarians, documentation, metropolitan libraries—here we are 
with the man we know, witty, forceful and very good reading. In con- 
clusion, there is a masterly summary of present and future prospects for 
the technical library which only seem to heighten the general unevenness 
of the book. 

A. L. SmyTu. 
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